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war frei und die Bastille gesttirmt, die Materie aber sollte von nun an 
die Dienerin des Menschengeistes werden ! " 

Unlike Mr. Wells, who regards the modern period as a relapse into 
egoistic striving, Richet thinks of the nineteenth century as the period 
of greatest progress. He therefore devotes the entire second volume 
to the period since 1789, which he characteristically entitles "Die 
Herrschaft der Wissenschaft"; and of this volume practically one- 
half is devoted to the developments in science, invention, and the 
mechanic arts. These are the events of true historical importance ; and 
in them we may see the fulfillment of the prophetic words of Lamar- 
tine : . " Enlightenment makes the whole world one." In spite of all 
wars, the increase of knowledge is creating a common point of view, a 
universal Weltanschauung. 

Was aber die Zukunft angeht, so glauben wir . . . dass einzig und 
allein die Wissenschaft, indem sie die Materie bandigt und, so gut es 
eben geht, einige der in den Dingen verborgenen Geheimnisse erklart, 
Leib und Geist des Menschen befreien und den Seelen jene beiden 
Grundbegriffe einpragen wird, die sich niemals voneinander trennen 
lassen: Gemeinschaftsgeist und Gerechtigheit. 

So thought Richet in 1Q14; and so he still thinks, even after this 
most devastating and desolating of wars, in which the " right triumphed " 
with much the same result as if " evil had been victorious ". In spite of 
all, this humane and valiant scholar keeps his faith in human intelli- 
gence. When everything has collapsed, even human intelligence, what 
else indeed is there left to have faith in? 

C. B. 

Modern Democracies. By Viscount Bryce. In two volumes. (New 
York : Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 508; 676. $10.50.) 
In 1862 a newly elected fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, barely 
turned twenty-four, published a book which won the instant commenda- 
tion of scholars, and took a place in historical literature from which, 
three-score years of research and writing have not dislodged it. The 
capacity for penetrating, dispassionate, fruitful interpretation of in- 
stitutions which the author of the Holy Roman Empire thus early dis- 
played was freshly evidenced in The American Commonwealth, pub- 
lished in 1888, and in Studies in History and Jurisprudence, which saw 
the light in 1901. It is revealed in its full scope and vigor, however, 
only in Modem Democracies, a work which sounds the depths and 
scales the heights of political science, in the broadest meaning of the 
term, and brings together in orderly array such data and conclusions 
as only a lifetime of observation by a master observer could possibly 
achieve. 

Lord Bryce tells us that the idea of writing such a book came to 
him, " many years ago ", at a time when schemes of political reform 
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were being widely discussed in England, " mostly on general principles, 
but also with references, usually vague and disconnected, to history and 
to events happening in other countries ". One is left to surmise that 
the discussions referred to were those prompted by the Lloyd George 
budget of 1909, and the ensuing movement for upper-chamber reform. 
At all events, it seemed to the author that someone ought to provide 
a more solid basis for argument and judgment by making comparative 
studies, such as, curiously, had never been systematically made, of the 
actual workings, the virtues and the defects, of popular government 
the world over. Cheerfully assuming this stupendous task, the veteran 
scholar revisited Switzerland, France, and other European states, 
betook himself to Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Latin America, 
and availed himself of extensive opportunities, both as a diplomat and 
as a private sojourner, to make a fresh analysis of the political phe- 
nomena of the United States. The observations were made, and the 
book was partly written, before 1914. Interruptions caused by the 
war delayed publication, however, until the present year. 

The plan of the work requires some explanation. The object, in 
the author's own words, is 

to present a general view of the phenomena hitherto observed in gov- 
ernments of a popular type, showing what are the principal forms that 
type has taken, the tendencies each form has developed, the progress 
achieved in creating institutional machinery, and, above all — for this 
is the ultimate test of excellence — what democracy has accomplished or 
failed to accomplish, as compared with other kinds of government, for 
the well-being of each people. 

The book is thus meant to be of a very practical nature. Political 
theory is dealt with only incidentally ; Lord Bryce's own political theory, 
hardly at all. There is, likewise, little history, no economics, and 
only so much description of governmental machinery as is necessary to 
a discussion of the results attained. The matter of concern is the 
phenomena of democracy, not its theoretic basis or its historical de- 
velopment or its social implications. 

The work falls into three main parts. The first, devoted to "con- 
siderations applicable to democratic government in general", treats in 
fifteen chapters of liberty, equality, party, local self-government, public 
opinion, and several other concepts and relationships which go to make 
up the somewhat intangible thing commonly called democracy. The 
second, and main, part deals with certain democracies, one by one, in 
their actual workings. Of forty-two chapters here, one points out the 
salient aspects of the republics of antiquity, and another similarly de- 
scribes the republics of Latin America. The remaining forty are 
divided about equally among the six democracies most thoroughly 
studied, i.e., France, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States. The third part of the work, arranged in twenty- 
three chapters, examines and criticizes democratic institutions in the 
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light of the facts presented in the preceding part, comments on certain 
phenomena which influence the workings of democracy everywhere, 
and brings together the author's final reflections on the present and 
future of democratic government. 

One great democracy, it will be observed, is left untouched, namely, 
the United Kingdom. It is easy to understand the author's feeling that 
no citizen of Britain, and "certainly no citizen who has himself taken 
a part in politics as a member, during forty years, of legislatures and 
cabinets ", can expect to be credited with impartiality as a critic of 
the British governmental system. Yet one must regret that this chance 
has passed for British political phenomena to be appraised on the 
same basis as the phenomena of other lands, and by the scholar who 
probably understands them beyond all other men. It is to be noted, 
too, that the author's plan does not require him to pay much attention 
to governmental reconstruction during and since the war. It is not 
current politics, but democracy as a form of government, that he seeks 
to describe; the abnormalities of wartime would only blur the picture. 
Still less, of course, would it serve his purpose to take notice of the 
new and uncertain democracies of Teutonic and Slavic Europe. 

Space forbids an attempt to summarize the author's descriptions of 
democracy, or even the conclusions at which he arrives concerning its 
multifold phenomena. American students will be interested chiefly 
in two things: first, the estimate placed upon the democracy of the 
United States now as compared with that placed upon it in 1888, and, 
second, the conclusions reached regarding the future of democracy as 
a political device or form. In connection with the first point, it is 
important to observe that the eight chapters devoted to the United 
States are not an abridgement of The American Commonwealth, but 
form, rather, a new and independent study. A reading of them discloses, 
however, that the conclusions of thirty years ago are, in the main, the 
conclusions of to-day. Party politics, though improved, still abounds 
in abuses; the state legislatures do not enjoy the confidence of the 
people; direct government has been increased, but in some undesirable 
directions, e.g., the recall; the administration of civil justice leaves 
much to be desired, that of criminal justice is " far worse " ; the spoils 
system has been curbed, but not eradicated; Americans still "admit" 
that government of cities is the "one conspicuous failure" of their 
political system; the number of men of brilliant gifts in public life is 
"less than might be expected in a country where talent abounds and 
the issues before the nation are profoundly important". 

From a penetrating and altogether delightful discussion of the future 
of democracy in general, one gleans four main ideas: The first is 
that there is no warrant for assuming that democracy is the final form 
of government; if history teaches anything, it is that finality is to be 
expected of no human institution, political or otherwise. The second 
thought is that a score of easily possible developments in human tastes 
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and interests might produce in any land, or even in the world at 
large, an era of political stagnation and dissolution such as lasted for 
a thousand years after the extinction of republicanism at Rome. A 
third point is that the question of the permanence of democracy " re- 
solves itself into the question of whether mankind is growing in 
wisdom and virtue ", since no free government ever lived and throve 
except as it was upheld by the sanctions of morality and religion. And 
the fourth idea, with which the book closes, is that, notwithstanding 
the uncertainties of human progress, heightened as they have been 
by the experiences of the past seven years, there is still fair ground for 
hope that regard for the forces that are unseen and eternal will long 
keep alive the spirit which self-government requires. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By John M. Tyler. 

Professor Emeritus of Biology, Amherst College. ( New York : 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp. xviii, 310. $3.00.) 

The volume at hand has evidently been intended as a continuation 

of Osborn's Men of the Old Stone Age. It has the advantage of having 

been written by an able, conscientious, experienced, and well-read 

teacher, but has the disadvantage of dealing with a subject which has 

not been the life specialty of the author and in which he is obliged to 

depend almost wholly on the writings and opinions of other men. The 

result is an excellent book in parts, but one which includes some of the 

errors and fallacies of different previous writers, which at times weaken 

and modify the author's perspective. 

The best portions of the volume are those that deal with what is 
expressed by the title, namely, the new stone age in northern Europe; 
but the author was not able to restrict himself to this subject, and by 
extension to the rest of Europe and western Asia has run into a field 
that is still full of uncertainties and opinions rather than determi- 
nations. 

The book is written essentially for "the eager young student who 
may glance over these pages, feel the allurement of some topic and 
resolve to know more about it. . . . The bibliography is prepared espe- 
cially for him ... it is anything but complete". All of which is 
modest and surpassed, for in fact the book is in many respects a credit- 
able attempt to present to the student in a succinct and easily digestible 
way the still very imperfect and difficult story of our race since the 
end of the glacial period, to which is added a bibliography of nearly 
400 items. 

The book is divided into twelve sections, which deal respectively 
with: the Coming of Man; the Period of Transition — Shell Heaps; 
Land Habitations; Lake Dwellings; a Glance Eastward; Megaliths; 
Neolithic Industries; Neolithic Chronology; Neolithic Peoples and 



